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XVII 


Tue VETERINARY OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


The advent of this year saw an important change 
in the veterinary adviser to the British Government. 
Mr. A.C. Cope, who has served the Veterinary De- 
partment of the State for thirty-two years, retired 

under the age regulations, and Mr. Stewart Stock- 
man succeeded to his place. Mr. Cope’s long 
experience must be a serious loss to the Depart- 
ment, because he is the last of the men who possess- 
ed personal knowledge of the reasons for issuing all 
the older regulations. He remembers all the old 
troubles, all the Orders which had to be revoked as 
useless—in fact had at his fingers ends, all the 
technical history of the Department. Chief Veteri- 
nary Officer to the Board of Agriculture is a position 
of very great responsibility. Upon his advice de- 
pends, or should depend, the closing of fairs and 
markets, the prohibition of movement of animals in 
wide districts, and the closing of ports against trade 
In cattle. Those who remember the days of cattle- 
plague and pleuro-pneumonia know what trouble 
and loss were caused to shipping and railways, to 
farmers and breeders, by the stringent regulations 
necessarily enforced. We all remember the step 
taken a few years ago prohibiting the importation 
of live cattle from Canada—a measure which was 
hever Justified and which has been demonstrated 

y results to have been issued in error. 

During the larger part of Mr. Cope’s experience 
the veterinary officer had greater responsibilities 
than since Sir Thos. Elliot formed the Board and 
its divisions, on the accepted Government plan of 
ted tape and back seats for the experts. The 

administrative” section has all the authority and 
se respensibility as can be carefully fortified be- 
hind the backs of the experts. A Government 
: administrative officer” is a man possessed of no 
oo training who sucks the brains of experts 
al a good salary for seeing that some one 

Se does his work. We area great nation, and we 
muddle through somehow ! 

hirty-two years Mr. Cope has served his country 
usefully and well in iti f ibility 
and he has | a position of great responsibility, 
as left the active service without an acknow- 
ful. —. Surely honours are various and plenti- 
near vd men in other departments, for work un- 
renee —_ of their own family or office, are 
cer of y a gracious country. If the late Chief 
ewil the Board of Agriculture is left unnoticed 
add another to the many instances of depart- 
— incapacity and national i titud 

e veterina , ational ingratitude. 

r. Co ‘ary profession will unitedly hope that 

Pe may long retain his health, and be able to 


continue relations with our Body Corporate. His 
friends recognise his good nature and genial spirit; 
They know he always kept before him the best 
interests of the profession, and they hope that if he 
is forgotten by his department some acknowledg- 
ment may be made of his invaluable services by the 
veterinarians and agriculturists of the country. 

The new Chief Officer—-Mr. Stockman—is a 
decided acquisition to the Board. Before he left 
Great Britain he was acknowledged as a leading 
veterinary pathologist. but his clinical experience of 
some of the scheduled diseases could only have been 
small. His foreign service, extending as it does to 
India, Rhodesia, and South Africa, has afforded him 
splendid opportunities for observation and research. 
Our only wonder is that a man so well equipped 
all round should have obtained the notice of the 
Board. With Mr. Stockman in office there will be no 
future excuse for employing teachers of human 
materia medica to investigate swine-fever or other 
diseases of animals. 

The Board is almost quiescent just now. Swine- 
fever and sheep-scab are the only diseases with 
which they are concerned. It is true glanders and 
anthrax are more prevalent than they were twenty 
years ago, but the Board leave these to the Local 
Authorities and take care that those Bodies shall 
not have sufficient powers to control them. Mr. 
Stockman will, we hope, be in office for many years, 
and then he will have contagious abortion, tubercu- 
losis, and perhaps two or three more neglected 
diseases on the schedule. There is plenty of work 
hefore him, but the ‘ administrative section” will 
doubtless take care that he is not over-worked. 


HorRSEMANSHIP. 


Really there is not much difference of opinion between 
our correspondents. All allow that it is a good thin 
for veterinary surgeons to be able to ride properly, an 
all agree that to see a horse-practitioner exhibiting bad 
horsemanship is a disadvantage. Probably good horse- 
mastership is a rarer and a better thing than good 
horsemanship. There are many fine riders who are 
miserably bad stablemen. A man who is good all- 
round is the best of all, but there are few of us reach 
such excellence. The veterinarian whose practice is 
almost entirely among cattle and sheep can afford to dis- 
pense with so also can the canine 
specialist. 

Whether good horsemanship directly assists in making 
a man a better practitioner is open to doubt. — But, 
everything else being equal, the wider knowledge of 
horses possessed by a horseman over the man who does 
not ride must often be useful to him and to his clients. 
That the man who always rides his horse for “ wind” is 
a better judge of soundness is an old controversy which 
we do not care to answer briefly. There are many good 
men whose opinions are accepted as trustworthy who. 


never ride. 
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“ Careful observation makes a skilful practitioner but 
his skill dies with him. By recording his observations 
he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by 
his facts in building up the solid edifice of Pathological 
Sctence.” 


RUPTURE OF THE STOMACH WITH AN 
UNUSUAL CLINICAL HISTORY. 


On January 20th, at 10 a.m. an eight-year-old 
cart gelding was brought to the infirmary for treat- 
ment. The following history was given by the 
attendant :— 

The animal got a small feed of “chop” that 
morning about 7:30 o’clock, and afterwards carted 
a light load about one-and-a-half miles from town. 
He did not appear to be as bright as usual, and 
on returning to his stable refused his food and 
commenced to dribble saliva from the mouth. 
After a short time he looked towards his flanks 
and groaned occasionally, and so was sent for treat- 
ment. 

On examination, the first thing to attract atten- 
tion was the profuse salivation, the saliva poured 
from the mouth. At times he looked towards 
each flank and groaned, but beyond this no symp- 
toms of abdominal pain were present. The pulse 
was accelerated but not weak, the temperature 101°, 
and the respiration tranquil, no tympanitis; the 
general appearance of the anima! suggested the 
existence of nausea. An examination of the mouth 
revealed nothing beyond sharp edges on the molar 
teeth. 

A mouth wash was prescribed, and in case that 
pain should occur, a dose of chloral was sent to the 
stable. The animal walked back to the stable, and 
in about half an hour word was sent that he 
suddenly got very bad, lay down, sweated profusely, 
trembled all over, and, as the attendant was adminis- 
tering the anodyne draught the animal died. 

Autopsy at 2 p.m. same day in the stall. A 
marked absence of tympanitis. On opening the 
abdominal cavity an enormous amount of ingesta 
was found free ; the stomach was ruptured through- 
out its entire greater curvature, and the gastric 
contents scattered in all directions. 

Remarks.—No attempts at vomition were made 
by the animal at any time. The previous history 
with the exception of a few attacks of colic, was 
good. 

The absence of acute abdominal pain is rather 
remarkable, as the animal did not roll at any time. 
The correct diagnosis of this case when brought for 
treatment, would be a matter of impossibility. The 
extreme salivation would suggest irritant poisoning 
of some sort. 

E. Wauuis Hoarg, F.R.C.V.S. 


Resistance oF Rats to Arsentc.—F. Bordas finds that 
rats are not destroyed by two or three times the mortal 
dose of arsenic for man, and resist six or seven times the 
mortal dose of the guinea-pig. But this animal is quickly 
killed by small doses daily repeated; death generally 
occurs before half the maximum dose is administered. 


If 


CASE OF URETHRAL CALCULUS— 
OPERATION. 


The subject was a greyhound dog, six years old 


year. During this time occasional difficulty in i 
urination has been noticed—frequent attempts only J 
resulting in the passage of small dribblets. # 
the dog apparently recovered, only to be attacked 
again ata later date. 

Nov. 20th. The dog in his usual health accon- 
panied his owner, who was riding, on a journey, 
seven miles each way. On the way home was 
observed to stop frequently and make ineffectual 
attempta to micturate. Towards the latter end of 
the journey he was very weary and on returning 
home was so fagged that he had to be carried down 
the stable yard where he lay in a state of exhaustion 
for an hour. 

Nov. 21st. Dog very uneasy. Every now and 
then gets up and walks round the loose bor, 
raises his leg, attempts to micturate, but only a few 
drops of urine are voided. The distended bladder 
is easily detected in the pre-pubic region, and a 
calculus can be felt in the urethra just posterior to 
end of the os penis. 

Nov. 22nd.—Owing to circumstances, operation 
was decided on at 1.30 a.m., the only assistant being 
a decrepit old night watchman. No serious attempt 
at asepsis could be made, and no chloroform could 
be administered. An operating table was impro- 
vised with tapes and four large nails driven into the 
rough table. A bold incision was made down to 
the urethra over the spot where the calculus was 
felt. As small an incision as possible was made 
into the canal and a smooth yellowish-white stone 
was removed. This was very much the size an 
shape of the crown of a central human inciso! 
tooth. A catheter was passed along the urethra 
into the bladder, but no more calculi could be detec 
ted. The dog was then released. 

On the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday prac 
tically the whole volume of urine passed by the 
operation wound. After this it was voided through 
the natural opening. The wound gradually healed 
and on November 28th the dog was sent home with 
only a small granulating skin wound. aan 
Up to this date (21st January) no complication 


has arisen. 
RETRACTOR. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


DELIVERY OF A SCHISTOSOMA Rertexum. — BY 
M. G. pe Brum. 


Schistosoma reflexum occurs most 
among monstrosities in cattle, and the li 
very rich on this subject. If one peruses the - 
it will be found that several methods of tent 
are recommended without one method being 

commended for all cases. One finds a ong 
this in that one seldom finds two schistosomas 


t frequently 
terature 18 


well fed they resist longer. 


which has been in its owner’s possession about si 
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Meexactly resemble one another, they vary from one 
Meanother in some particular and at times the differ- 
Meence is very striking. The differences frequently 
Me occur through curvature of the spine, the length of 
™ the limbs, the attachment of these limbs in their 


connection with the body, and in this monstrosity 
the frequent occurrence of deformity of bone. To 
these may be added that different schistosomas vary 
considerably in weight. In the ensuing lines I 
make some remarks which I limit to the accouch- 
ment of this monstrosity. 

Diagnosis.—The diagnosis by examination of the 


@ schistosoma reflexum is often difficult because in | 
™ practice when exploring one is apt not to think of 


the presence of this abnormality. One may have a 


very considerable calving and foaling practice for | 


years without meeting with such a case, while on | 
me the other hand some graduates have 


treated several cases in a few years. 
On exploration one often feels nothing 
but a great round mass which feels 
hard, and on further examination one 
finds limbs generally extending for- 
ward. The bowels of the calf in this 
position lie under the os pubis. 

A second possibility is that the 
bowels of the monstrosity are already ¢ 
driven into the vagina or already lie * 
partly outside the vulva. This has 
often caused the cow to be slaughtered, 
since the foetal bowels have been mis- 
taken for those of the mother and con- 
sequently the help of the veterinary 
surgeon has not been called in. Further 
examination shows that in this position the pelvis 
of the calf lies in front of the pelvic entrance of 
the mother. If one feels the foetal pelvis with 
the hand then one aiso immediately feels the back 
of the hock joint of a hind leg, and at times a 
little deeper the elbow joint of a fore leg. This dis- 
covery does not give one a correct view as to the 
Position of the foetus, but it proves that both limbs 
are directed forwards. 

The greatly curved spine is not easily tangible | 

ause the flat ribs bent in the opposite direction | 
© not allow the curvature to be plainly recognised, 
also the enveloping skin renders diagnosis more 
difficult. After complete removal of the bowels this 
Portion of the foetussmay be touched. Cases also 
eee in which one or several limbs of the calf lie in | 
ith passage. In distortion of bone it may 

‘ppen that all the limbs lie in front of the pelvic 
rnttance. In other cases often four limbs lie in the | 
birth passage. 

hs course in these cases the accoucheur first 
ps om an abnormal position of the calf and _ 
~ craily of a transverse position, and all the more | 
lead oe after long seeking the head may be 
nooner true kind of monstrosity is oftenest 
self — ter extraction, and one can content one- 
Possible . 4 Correct recognition in most cases is im- | 

In this position of the monstrosity. 
he can easily err in a case of perosomus elumbus | 


(loins absent). “This ean occur, as the two recorded | been trying to calve three hours, 


vagina. 


tion the whole monstrosity was delivered. 


Surgeon E. Kortman, of Roosendaal. 


cases show, with the four limbs in the birth pas- 
sage, whilst the mobility of the monstrosity 
(through lack of continuity of the spine) renders. 
diagnosis more difficult. 

The prognosis in accouchement of the schistosoma, 
if one consults literature, is not unfavourable, and 
almost all authors with one accord declare that the 
pliability of the monstrosity is one of the factors 
generally enabling one to extract the foetus. It 
likewise shows that one can use great extraction 


| power without injuring the mother. 


Four schistosomas were this year sent to our 
teratological section which had been delivered by 
veterinary surgeons, and of which particulars were 
given. They have not only casuistic value but are 
also of therapeutic account. 


Case I.—Schistosoma reflexum (division of the 
body and inversion of the spinal column) delivered 
by veterinary surgeon Rutgers, in Tetten. A seven- 
year-old cow, well nourished, fifth time of calving. 
The cow exhibited weak labour pains all day with- 
out the water bladder appearing at the vulva. 
Internal examination showed that the water bladder 
was in the vagina. After a time it ruptured inside 
Further examination revealed a stump, 
the back of the hock joint and above that the aceta- 
bulum and tail. In these manipulations the foot 


_ bladder (amnionsac) remained uninjured. It inter- 


fered with continued exploration and was therefore 


torn away by the accoucheur. Immediately thereon 


the bowels came to light and all the appearances of 
a schistosoma reflexum made their appearance. 
In order to accomplish delivery by means of 


-embryotomy an attempt was made to fix the mon- 


strosity in order to remove a bind leg at the hipjoint. 
For fixation a blunt hook was fixed in front of the 


acetabulum, whilst two men now drew on the hook 


one plainly felt the calf spring back, but the stump 


by traction came into the pelvis. By further =. 
e 


weight without the bowels was 304 kg. (about 67 


Ibs.) 


Case II.—Schistosoma reflexum; of Veterinary 


The cow was a badly nourished heifer. She had 
during which an 
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empiric had been at work without result. In the 


arm in up to the shoulder the tail could be felt. For 
complete diagnosis the hind end of the cow was 
raised about 50 cm. by means of a lifting apparatus. 
Now the hind leg could be fixed and the head and 
the fore limbs shoved back. The anterior end came 


passage were four legs and the head. With the 


| 


| TRANSVAAL 
_ VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


___ The seventh quarterly meeting was held at Long) 
Hotel, Johannesburg,.on 26th December, 1904. Men- 
bers present: Mr. John Peddie, Vice-President, in the 
chair ; Messrs. F. C. Gavin, 8. J. Johnson, J. M. Christy, 
J. P. Dunphy Ed. Kellet, Major C. J. Sander. 
son, 8.A.C., Lieut. R. A. Plunkett, A.V.D, 
Mr. J. H. Bell, hon. treas., Lieut. Ben. Runc- 
man, §.A.C., and Mr. J. Kirby Pilkington, hon. 
secretary. 

The SEcRETARY submitted letters of 
attendance from Capt. R. C. Cochrane, A.V.D, 
Messrs. F. M. Skues (alt.) 2nd D.G., J. Chalmers, 
and R. 8. Garraway. 

Correspondence from C.S.A.Ry. were dul 


SA piscussed, when it was ropes by Mr. Christy, 


—...and seconded by Mr. J. H. Bell, “That the 


™ ~~. Secretary be asked to get the C.S.A.R. regul 


into the passage at each labour throe which 
rendered the shoving back very difficult. It was 
resolved to remove the hind legs and afterwards 
to bring the fore part into the passage. Before 
this could be done the cow suddenly died from ex- 
haustion. 

Our representation shows the monstrosity with 
bowels attached. The weight was 20kg. (about 
44 lbs.) 


Case I1I.—Schistosoma _reflexum; of Veterinary 


Surgeon Horbach, of Wittin. Cow heifer in | 


labour four hours. Was sent for to deliver after 
the owner and three men had been pulling at the 
hind legs. Exploration showed four legs in the 
assage, the head lying forward under the os pubis. 
he hind legs were further drawn into the pelvis 
than the fore legs. The claws of the fore legs lay at 
the neck. In the anterior uterine segment (the 
small curvature) there was a rupture of about 
15 cm. which had perhaps occurred through the 
traction on the hind legs. The fore limbs had 
perforated the wall of the uterus. The cow was 
slaughtered.—Ex. Berliner Thierirzt. Woch. 


G. M. 
(To be continued ) 


_ It is reported from Beddgelert that 110 sheep were driven 
into a fold on the mountain side and locked in. Many days 
elapsed before the owner noticed that the sheep were not 
ing on the mountain, and the sheep were found in the 

old all starved to death. Some of them had attempted to 

prey upon each other, and had been suffocated by the wool. 


tions dealing with members attending scientific meet 
| ings, re concession rates,” and “that the matter 
brought up at the next Council meeting.” 


New MEMBER. 


Proposed by Mr. J. H. Bell, seconded by Mr. Edwarl 
Kellett, “That Mr. Alex. McNae, jun., be elected 4 
member of this Association.” 


TRANSVAAL VETERINARY ORDINANCE. 


Receiving Mr. F. C. Gavin’s report re T.V.M.A. Ordit- 
ance. It was then proposed by Major C. J. Sanderson, 
seconded by Mr. F. C. Gavin, “ That the main features 
of the Charter of the Royal College of Veterinary Su- 
geons, with reference to registration of Foreign and 
Colonial practitioners, be embodied in the Transvaal 
Veterinary Ordinance, and that an endeavour be niade 
by this Association to get the Ordinance passed by the 
Inter-Colonial Council w.thout delay. Further, as its 
of supreme importance to get this matter settled befor 
the introduction of Responsible Government, that 0 
notice be taken of the R.C.V.S., or the action that ma 
be contemplated by any other South African Colony 
this matter, and that the united action contemplated by 
the Inter-Colonial Veterinary Council be abandoned & 
tending to delay.” Carried. f 

It was further proposed by Mr. J. K. Pilkington, and 
seconded by Mr. iP C. Gavin, “ That the addition of t 
following paragraph be added to the Ordinance, V2 ~~ 

1. ‘That Veterinary Surgeons be exempt from serving 

2. ‘ That the fees of Veterinary Surgeons giving or 
evidence in Court should be on the same basis as the 
Medical Profession.’” Carried. Mr 

Proposed by Mr. J. M. Christy, and seconded by Mr 
J. H. Bell, “That Mr. F. C. Gavin be authorised to 4 
sent the Draft Veterinary Ordinance to Messrs. 
mann and Godfrey, Notaries, etc., for revision, 40 
ask them to draft the additional clauses already 
at this meeting.” 


0 

By Cr. Bank Balance March 30 139 1 

Subscriptions paid = 10 0 

Arrears paid 

£295 18 10 

To Hon. Sec.’s Expenses to date 

Bank Charges 1 05 
Cr. Bank Balance . 


J. H. Bet, Hon. Treas. 
Pretoria, Dec. 24th, 1904. 
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Proposed by Mr. F. C. Gavin, and seconded by Mr. 
J. M. Christy, “ That the Treasurer’s account be passed 
as read, also that the Treasurer’s account be passed, and 
money drawn for the amount.” Carried. 

Proposed by Mr. F. C. Gavin, and seconded by Mr. 
J. K. Pilkington, “That £200 be invested in the Post 
Office Savings Bank at interest.” 

lt was resolved that “out-of-pocket expenses” ve Mr. 
Stewart Stockman’s presentation, be refunded to Mr. 
J. M. Christy. 

Mr. J. K. Prtk1nGTon formally puts in his resignation 
as Honorary Secretary of this Association. 

“Tt was resolved “ That letters be written to those 
members in South Africa who have not paid dues, 
pointing out that if payment is not made they must be 
struck off the membership.” Carried by the decision of 
the general meeting. 

In the absence of Mr. Stockman (President), it was the 
unanimous wish that the Secretary write to the Manager 
of the Standard Bank to get Mr. J. Peddie’s (Vice-Presi- 
dent) signature for the signing of cheques, and other 
business of the Association. 

The SECRETARY was requested to write the Editor, 
The Veterinary Record, asking him to insert the officers 
of this Association for the present year. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
meeting. 


J. Krrpy Pruxineton, Hon. Sec. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Society was held 
at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday, January 
5th, 1905, Mr. E. Lionel Stroud, president, in the chair. 
There were present: Messrs. A. L. Butters, James 
Rowe, F. W. Willett, S. H. Nye, A. R. Routledge, J. B. 
Hare, J. Willett, H. M. Singleton, G. H. Broad, 
Perryman, L. Savournin, A. Neish, Percy S. Howard, 
C. Herbert Sheather, William Hunting, Lt.-Col. Joshua 
A. Nunn, Arthur E. Payne, W.S. Mulvey, P. W. D. 
Smith, L. 8. Gryspeerd, A. Rogerson, Arthur N. Foster, 
Sidney Villar, Geo. D. Martin, Nicholson Almond, Jas. 
A. Gostling, Prof. F. Hobday, M. Clarke, C. W. W. 
Brown, Frank Mosedale, W. F. Garside, and Hugh A. 
MacCormack, hon. sec. ; and as visitors: Prof. Dewar, 
and Messrs, Geo. A. Banham and G. H. Livesey. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. Rowe, seconded by Mr. 
Savournin, the minutes of the previous meeting were 
€n as read and confirmed. 

Letters regretting inability to be present were 

as having been received from Lieut.-Colonel 
enkinsop, Mr. Trevor Spencer, Mr. Sidney H. Slocock, 

— G. Simpson, and Mr. W. Reekie. 

P oa PRESIDENT said it would be remembered that at 
. e - meeting reference was made to a portion of a 
= at the annual dinner that had been deleted and 
“ae ae in The Record. The Secretary and himself 
a i eputed to interview Messrs. Brown for some 
gem and they were referred to Mr. Hunting, but 
were too see him, and accordingly the 
retary wrote to him and had received a reply. 
sidered -UNTING . There were two questions to be con- 
a in the matter. According to the President’s re- 
“Hag bs the previous meeting the first question was, 
paniah een Secretary power to scratch out without a third 
woe itin again.” He did not know what that 

Ut no dawrant or who was meant by the third person, 
right b been there was some meaning in it. But what 
prt the Secretary or anybody else to scratch out a 


8 
use that peech and then to say it was done 


a speaker’s remarks were unnecessary or not? On that 
basis a word might be left out or altered which would 
entirely reverse the meaning of a sentence. Another 
gentleman had said that he left out a portion “thinking 
it was best.” It might be thought that he (Mr. Hunt- 
ing) had been guilty of gross rudeness, gross imperti- 
nence, or gross irregularity, but he had not. He would 
read the piece, so that the members might judge 
whether there was anything in it that was personal. 

“Just lately some individuals had found out that the 
veterinary profession, miserable object, grovelling in the 
dust, walking blindly and tumbling into pits, as doing 
no good for itself or anybody else, and they had kindly 
taken the profession in hand and were going to do it a 
lot of good—connect it with the Universities! What 
sort of connection it,was he did not know. It was 
possible to be connected with a palace, either by way of 
the drawing-room or the kitchen. (Laughter.) The 
other day he was in Liverpool, and he walked through 
an archway amongst a number of buildings, and he saw 
on one side of him “the medical taculty.” He looked 
on the other side and expected to see “the veterinary 
faculty,” but no, it was “the veterinary school !” 
(Laughter.) He found there was no veterinary faculty. 
The veterinary profession was connected with it, but 
not connected in the way the other people were. 
(Laughter.) The fact was that they had discovered, not 
the necessities of the veterinary profession, but their 
own necessities. If he were the owner of a comparative 
pathological laboratory he should recognise very speedily 
that without the aid of the veterinary profession he 
could not get on at all, and he should have a veterinary 
“connection” somehow or other. He rather objected to 
being tacked or to serve other people’s necessities and to 
be told he was having a good thing given to him.” 

He could not see why in the world any official should 
strike that sentence out. 

The PrEsIDENT said it was struck out by the Secretary 
and himself in consultation and because it was a hit at 


W. | Prof. Williams. 


Mr. HunrTING asserted that it did not refer to Prof. 
Williams but to Prof. Boyce. He carefully avoided any 
reference to Prof. Williams. 

The PRESIDENT said that Prof. Williams was present 
at the dinner as a guest and not as a member, and it 
was better that that part of the speech should not be 
published. 

Mr. HuntING said the Secretary and President had 
set themselves up as judges of taste. Even the reguia- 
tion of the Council said nothing about interfering with 
speeches. 

The SecrETARY observed that he had consulted the 
President on the matter, and as it was considered that 
the remarks pointed to Prof. Williams it was thought 
best to delete them. ; 

Mr. Huntrnesaid they had no reference to Prof. Wil- 
liams, and clearly pointed otherwise. 

Mr. SAvouRNIN observed that others thought so too. 

Mr. HuntING said he was not responsible for the in- 
telligence of other people, but he was responsible for 
what he said. 

The SEcRETARY said that several people had spoken 
to him on the subject, and they all thought it had refer- 
ence to Prof. Williams. 

Mr. Huntine declared that there was one sentence 
which showed that it could not be meant for Professor 
Williams: “If he were the owner of a comparative 
pathological laboratory he should recognise very speedily 
that without the aid of the veterinary profession he 
could not get on at all.” Prof. Williams was not the 
owner of a comparative pathological laboratory. 

Mr. Burrers moved that the meeting proceed to the 
next business. He thought Mr. Hunting would be quite 
satisfied with that. 


necessary | Weert of the speech was thought to be un- 
ty! What business had anyone to think whether 


Mr. HuntTING assented. 
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Mr. Rowe seconded the proposition ; it was carried. 


Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Prof. F. Hoppay exhibited :—First, the heart, peri- 
cardium and lungs of a valuable bull bitch that had 
been admitted three days previously to the hospital 
with difficult breathing. The owner, a medical man, 
had only noticed a little lassitude about five days ago, 
and a day or two after noticed that her breathing was a 
little disturbed. Hydro-thorax was diagnosed, and 21 
ounces of fluid were removed from the chest. The bitch 
never fed, and her breathing on the previous evening 
and that morning was very much distressed, and 
another attempt was made to remove fluid from her 
chest, but only a very sma 1 amount was got away. She 
collapsed a few minutes after the puuctures were made. 
The chest showed a large number of pleural adhesions, 
the lungs were in a collapsed condition, and the peri- 
cardium was full of fluid. The animal showed very 
little real distress until a few days previously. It was 
‘quite common for ananimal to get the chest almost full 
of fluid without showing any distressing symptoms. 

‘Two pairs of ovaries from mares. Two almost of 
the same size were cirrhotic, and were taken from a 
vicious mare that had been operated upon in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Brownless, of about six weeks 
‘or twomonths ago. The mare showed the usual nym- 
‘hat pe og symptoms; she squirted her urine over every- 

dy who went near her tail. She went to work within 
three weeks after operation and had worked quite satis- 
factorily since. The other two ovaries were from a cart 
mare about ten years of age. She was not at alla 
nymphomaniac and no ovarian trouble was suspected. 

er illness was judged as an obstruction of the bowels. 
She had the usual symptoms, violent colic, ete., but they 
were rather puzzling. On the second day it was thonght 
she had laminitis. On examining per rectum some ob- 
struction was found touching the arm when the arm 
was put in as far as possible. She died on the thid 
day after being taken ill, showing symptoms of very 
acute pain in the pelvic region. The post-mortem 


showed that the uterus was intensely inflamed and the 
right ovary was very much enlarged, weighing 14% 
ounces; the left ovary weighed 43 ounces. (See i/lus- 
tration.) 


The case was of particular interest as it 


embraced one of the difficulties met with in the opera- 
tion of ovariotomy of troublesome mares. He had had 
one case before, and in that instance could not get the 
chain over the ovary, but he ruptured the cyst with his 
nail and allowed the contents to fall into the abdomi- 
nal cavity. They were quite aseptic, for the mare never 


looked back and made an excellent recovery. In the 
case he was showing it would have been absolutely 
necessary to have done the same thing or leave the ovary 
behind. The knackerman who made the post-mortem 
said he had never seen an ovary so large in all his ex- 
perience. 

THROMBOSIS. 


Mr. C. H. SHEATHER exhibited a specimen of throm- 
bosis in the lumbo-sacral segion, in an old hack mare, 
probably 13 or 14 years old, well-bred, excitable, and 
suffering from stringhalt. She was noticed to be feed- 
ing capriciously and when used seemed to have lost her 
usual courage. She started well, but soon went slack. 
A fortnight of tonic treatment apparently put her right 
again, and her pulse, temperature, and respiration were 
normal, but she had become lowered in muscular tone 
generally. That wason October 3rd., and on December 
22nd, he was called to the mare again and was told that 
on December 19th she had started out well but fell lame 
soon after, and became much worse, and was with diffi- 
culty got back into the stable. She dragged her hind 
quarters and sweated very freely, knuckled over her off 
hind joint, and respiration was much accelerated. An 
examination of the mare in the stable revealed nothing 
except that she was in much better muscular condition 
than in October, and had been doing well. On moving 
her out she seemed to go sound, but her old stringhalt 
was a little more pronounced. She was trotted up and 
down several times, but nothing was noticeable. It was 
considered possible that on December 19th she had had 
an attack of hemoglobinuria, although enquiry failed to 
elicit any knowledge of dark urine. A week’s rest, wl 
laxative medicine and light diet, were prescribed. n 
December 29th the mare was tested in the saddle and 
then the lameness occurred, again in the off hind leg, 
and further examination led to the diagnosis of throm- 
bosis in the lumbo-sacral region. The rectal exam 
nation showed that pulsation was present in all vessels, 
which felt hard and distended. On examining by exet- 
cise lameness appeared in four minutes, and was so great 
at the end of ten minutes that movement was _ 
ble, but soundness returned in ten minutes. hen 
lame, the lame leg was very cold. No vena saphena Was 
discoverable, and two patches of sweat appeared over 
the patella. 

Mr. Stpyey VILLAR, referring to the specimen exhib! 
ted by Mr. Sheather, said that within the last year® 
horse had been brought to him which had been ah 
chased six weeks previovsly, and which fell very lame # 
times. He terval 3 at it two or three times before he e 
able to diagnose the case, and then he did so. acciden 
ally. The horse was lame in the hind leg, and in ~ 
his hand down to feel the hock he was struck by < 
coldness of the limb, while the animal in every — 
part of its body was ina very great sweat. A Te b 
examination enabled him to discover that there well ad 
struction in the artery, and on the animal being Kl" 
the diagnosis was confirmed. Then the question ago 
Did the animal suffer from thrombosis six weeks 
viously. It was an awkward sort of position, yt 
gave an opinion, and it was acted upon, that six He is 
nripag: | the animal did not suffer from -— wm 
and in that way a law suit was stopped. oe ath 
therefore anxious to learn something about the . Mr. 
of time necessary to form such a thrombosis as 
Sheather had shown. not 

Prof. Dewar said he was rather pleased he W® - 
in Mr. Villar’s place when he -had to give an iin na 
upon the case of thrombosis, and he was eye bis 
think Mr. Villar was wrong, although he was "8 “mes t0 
advice to the It was 
prove a case, though one might ul wD 
one’s own mind. The rms ae which had been sho 
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had probably been going on for along time, but it was 
well known how rapidly it took place, and it was very 
difficult to venture to give an opinion as to the time. 
It was only possible to reason from analogy, and it was 
well known that animals would live after manifesting 
symptoms of thrombosis sometimes for a month, per- 
haps six months, after the first symptom. 

r. W. HuntrnG said he had seen a few cases of 
thrombosis, but such cases were generally lost sight of ; 
they were either killed or disappeared. In two cases, 
one at Cardiff and one at London, there was a history of 
recovery, and it might be remembered that as the result 
of “Christain Science” there was a recovery report 
from Scotland the otherday. Clearly ina case as bad 
as the one Mr. Sheather had brought forward it would 
take a long time to establish a collateral circulation. 
But in one case a veterinary surgeon assured him that 
the horse was at work six months afterwards and work- 
ing well, and Mr. Wragg had showed him a case and 
had told him that the dealer to whom the horse belonged 
assured him that the horse was at work in Essex now 
with nothing wrong with it. The dealer had to take 
the horse back as an unsound animal, and therefore his 
statement might be received with a grain of salt. In 
conclusion, Mr. Hunting asked whether anybody knew 
a case of plugging of {the iliac arteries which had re- 
covered ! 

Mr. Livesry said he had seen a case of thrombosis of 
the iliacs at the beginning of iast year in a mare, which 
was put to slow work, when once the condition was 
diagnosed and never allowed to get into the terrible con- 
dition that an animal was in when it could scarcely 
bring the leg forward. In about four months a fairly 
decent collateral circulation was set up, and she was fit 
todo work of a moderately light character, and then he 
lost sight of her. He had had a similar case, which was 
easily diagnosed, three weeks ago. It belonged to a 
dealer, who eventually sold it, as a good working horse 
but liable to turn out a bit lame, to a veterinary sur- 
geon for his trap. 

Mr. W. PERRYMAN said he had had two cases of 
plugging of the iliacs and in those cases both legs were 
equally affected. He was called to see them after they 

een recently purchased. One was sent back to the 
Tepository at once with a certificate that it did not 
answer Its warranty, and the other was a Russisn pony, 
which was sent away immediately. After being trotted 
for a few minutes they shivered and trembled and were 
of nervous excitement, appearing to be very fright- 
ened. After half an hour in one case, anda few minutes 
m the other they recovered and were able to walk 
soundly, 
Mc SHEATHER said the case he exhibited was only 
me for the first time on December 19th, and she had 
in th slaughtered on the 3rd of January. She had been 
po h; possession of the owner for seven or eight years, 
a; is firm had had charge of her as veterinary surgeons 
nee 1901. It was very probable that the thrombosis 


ee orming for a considerable period before it caused 
ess, 


Purutent Urerus rrom a BITcu. 


ae Bannam showed a uterus that had been taken 
ent that morning. The uterus was in a puru- 
goin condition and the disease had euneneeny been 
i i "F for some few months, because the dog had been 
mad or some time. She would collapse and then 
came ' again, but about a fortnight previously she be- 
ill, and it to be a dropsical 
chan 3 of the abdomen. He could not detect any 
emea, n the liver, and therefore concluded it must be 
was —— condition of the uterus itself, and that 
Tom the tmed by a slight discharge of a purulent nature 
t A are The ovaries themselves were perfectly 

Y, but the uterus was very much enlarged and the 


mucous membrane very much altered. He told the 
owner that the only chance was to remove the uterus 
and ovaries, but he preferred to have the bitch killed. 
He desired some information with regard to the causes 
of such a change. 

Prof. Hoppay referred to Mr. Banham’s specimen, 
and said that some years ago he was certainly under the 
impression that it never occurred in bitches which had 
not had puppies, but of late he had had several chances 
of seeing the uterus of bitches which had never had pup- 
vies, the uterus being in that condition, with pus inside. 

wo or three years ago it was always the custom to 


ed|advise that the uterus should be allowed to perform 


its natural function with the idea of preventing such 
occurrences. With regard to Mr. Sheather’s specimen, 
he thought it would be agreed that veterinary surgeons 
would have acted as Mr. Villar had acted if they had 
been in his place. He congratulated Mr. Sheather on 
the very neat manner in which he had prepared his 
specimen. 

Mr. BaNHAM said the bitch had had a dog several 
times, and had never stood. She had had a dog about 
five weeks ago and the owner thought that the swelling 
was due to her being in pup, but he could not detect any 
through the walls of theabdomen. She had been breed- 
ing until a year and a half ago. The vagina was per- 
fectly healthy. 

The PreEstDENT thought that if the dog’s penis had 
been unhealthy the disease might have been communica- 
ted in that way. 

Mr. J. Rowe said he had had several cases in dogs and 
cats, and the animals in every case he thought had been 
virgins. He remembered one particularly where the 
bitch used to give milk regularly twice a year. That 
disappeared and then a yellow mucus came from the 
womb very copiously. It was intolerably offensive, and 
the puzzle was that the owner preferred the animal to 
die a natural death. The point that struck him was with 
regard to the post-mortem appearance of the uterus, 
which was of a dark mahogany colour. He had injected 
perchloride of iron with admirable results, and was able 
to congratulate himself especially in one case. 

Mr. A. Netsu said that he had altogether three cases 
within the last five years, and in all three he amputated 
the uterus, and two made good recovery and the other 
died. He thought with thorough antiseptic treatment 
there was very little danger in amputating the womb ina 
bitch. He had also had cases inreference to cats, and an 
average of 75 per cent. recovered from the amputation. 


FRACTURE OF TRAPEZOID. 


Lt.-Col. Nunn exhibited a specimen of a comminuted 
fracture of the trapezoid sent to him by Mr. W. N. Jur- 
gensen, who gave the following information with re 
gard to the case :—“On the 20th December, 1904, at 
7a.m. I was informed that a mare belonging to C. Bat- 
tery, R.H.A., had been found down with her off fore leg 
over the bail. She had been released and got on her 
legs with difficulty, when it was found she could not put 
any weight upon the off fore. I found she was down 
again on arrival at barracks, lying on her near side. She 
was feebly moving her off fore leg and occasionally 
moaning as if in great pain. I could not finda wound 
on the leg, and manipulation of the leg did not seem to 
cause any excess of pain in any one portion. After half 
an hour’s work I was more than ever convinced that I 
was dealing with a fracture, but I did not locate it, 
though I was suspicious of the knee. Eventually | 
found a very slight crepitus at the inner and lower aspect 
of the knee. After further careful examination the 
horse was shot, and¢the post-mortem discovered a com- 
minuted fracture at the inside of the knee, and this 
proved to be fracture of the trapezoid into 20 pieces 
varying in size from a small broad bean to a millet seed. 
Allthe other knee bones and the large and small meta- 
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carpal bones were intact. Ihave never seen or heard of 
-only the trapezoid being fractured, and I cannot conceive 
how only one bone in the knee was involved, more so as 
there was not a sign of a wound.” 

Mr. Jiirgensen sent the fragments of the trapezoid 
and the other bones of the knee, with the exception of 
the pisiform, which was not cut off the leg, but was 
intact. He explained in his communication that the 
slight erosion on the os magnum was done by himself 
while dissecting the knee. He had failed to find a case 
recorded of the trapezoid being alone fractured. It 
took him a long time to locate the fracture, and he 
admitted that his final diagnosis was wrong, and he 
-quite thought he was dealing with fracture of the head 
of the internal splint bone, and expected to find that 
bone and others fractured when he dissected. He was 
very greatly surprised to find only the trapezoid gone. 

In replying to the President, Col. Nunn said there 
was no previous history in the case, but it seemed to him 
there was disease of the other bones. 

Mr. BanHAM asked whether any member of the 
Society had ever seen anything like the fracture that 
had been brought forward by Col. Nunn. It was quite 
a unique specimen. He had seen some bones cracked, 
but had never known a recovery. The animal was 
aw permanently lame and threw out a tremendous 

ot of bony matter, inflammation was set up in the knee 
joint, and the knee became very big and usually partially 
ankylosed if the case was allowed to live. 

Mr. Rocerson thought the fracture shown by Col. 
Nunn was very interesting. He related a fracture of 
the sesamoid bone that occurred in a horse, and he 
thought the fracture shown by Col. Nunn must have 
occurred in a similar way as the one he had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing. The horse was employed as a truck 
shunter or the railway and the capstan hook on the 
rope struck the horse and fractured one of the sesamoid 
bones. He thought himself that the fracture Col. Nunn 
exhibited was due to a blow, and the remark that 
there was no indication externally was rather 
mysterious. 

ELEcTION oF FELLOW. 


Mr. Artuur N. Foster, of 25, Farm Street, Berkeley 
Square, was unanimously elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

Mr. PERRYMAN presented a volume of the transactions 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute containing the papers 
and reports of the discussion at the meeting in Glasgow. 


According to the agenda, Mr. Henry Gray’s paper on 
“The Immunisation of Dogs against Distemper” was to 
have been discussed, but Mr. Gray was not present and 
the discussion was adjourned to the next meeting on 
the proposition of Mr. Willett, seconded by Mr. 
Perryman. 


LIGHTNING STROKE IN ANIMALS. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—I was asked by the Secretary to read a 
paper at this meeting, and as it was expected that the 
discussion on Mr. Gray’s excellent paper, which [ regret 
not having heard, would take up most of the evening 
he particularly stated that only a short one was wanted. 
and I have taken advantage of his hint, for a long paper 
is, tomy mind, more boring than a long sermon, during 
which you can go to sleep. The reason I have pitched 
on this subject is that the other day a legal friend of 
mine came to consult me about the effects of lightning 
on animals with regard to a disputed insurance case 
and on consulting the professional literature I have 
access to [found there was not much published on the 
subject in English, and I had to turn to foreign sources 
and rely on my own experience in tropical climates 


where thunder storms occur of aeviolence that is hard 
to realise in England. 

Of course the cases in which a veterinary surgeon 
would be consulted are.almost always connected with 
insurance companies who resist a claim, and as the prac- 
tice of insuring stock is extending daily the probability 
is that more of such cases will crop up. 

The animal is supposed to have been killed by_light- 
ning, and the questions to be answered are: Has he 
been struck by lightning, or is there some other cause of 
death, and if he has been has he been struck before or 
after death; How long has he been dead ; If he has not 
been struck, has he met with his death by a fire or 
some other cause, such as violence or sudden death from 
other causes, and if there has been an attempt to simu- 
late injuries from lightning. 

In determining these points, the nature of the thunder 
storm and its extent, the locality, objects in the neigh- 
bourhood of the body, nature of the injuries, symptoms 
if the case is not a fatal one, the mode of death if it is, 
and the conditions of the body if putrefaction has set in, 
and to what extent, have all to be considered. 

From certain statistics that have been collected by 
insurance companies, it would appear that death from 
lightning is more common than usually supposed with 
animals, but although this is so there are but few 
accounts published of the post-mortem appearances, the 
best I know of being in the Recueil de Médecine Vétér- 
naire of November 15th, 1885, and July 15th, 1891, by 
M. Boellmann, a French military veterinary surgeon, and 
M. Lucet, of Courtenay. 

Animals appear to be more susceptible than human 
beings, and there are numerous examples showing that 
when they are struck the injuries are much more severe 
than with men. M. Flammarrion in his work L’Atmo 
sphere attributes this to animals being better conduc- 
tors of electricity, but it is possible to explain it } 
storms taking place more frequently in the spring an 
summer when stock are out at grass, and trees, wire 


tween the hours of 9 a.n. and 9 p.m. Death is usually 
caused by the direct action of the lightning, and in suc 
cases its track can be seen on the body, and there ca? 
be little hesitation in arriving at an opinion. It} 
different in cases where the injury has been due to I 
direct action or shock. , 
According to M. Tourdes, such accidents are not nearly 
so common, and the results are not nearly so serious % 
the direct action, and he mentions a case on a Dil 
over the Rhine on which several animals and men wel 
affected by lightning that struck the ground ." 
hundred yards away. (Annales d’Hyqene, vol. 3°, 
page 458, 1874). — 
Cattle appear to be the most sensitive. M. Vinee 
mentions a case of a cow that was in a stable separat 
by a courtyard twenty yards across from the Bae 
struck, the animal was completely paralysed ( “3 
1875), and M. Boellmann another case of a mare ! 
which there was no trace of any injury (7% 
Médecine Vétérinaire, 1805, page 734.) : 
The effects of lightning are calorific, mechanical, 
chemical, and it is exceptional that one or other }8 py 
pra ; they are also to be found in the grou’ 
uildings, the harness, body, and other objects 1 
neighbourhood. i igh- 
races of lightning that are found in the neige 
bourhood of the body are of importance, as ‘é 
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On the Continent most insurance companies insist 00 
a proper examination of the body before paying com- F 

pensation, as experience has taught them that many - 

false claims are sent in after a storm. i 

M. Boudin (Histoire Médicale de la Goudre, Annales t 

d’Hygiene et de Médecine Légale), vols. ii, iii, andy, 
1854-55, points out that most accidents take 
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proofs that a storm has taken place in that locality. 
Nearly 4-5ths of the accidents take place near buildings or 


along roads, and in woods where the victims have sought 


refuge under trees, which will have trace left on them 
in the shape of broken branches, marks of burns on the 
bark, and in many cases there is a hole made in the 
ground at the roots through which the electric fluid has 
escaped. The edges of these holes are frequently fused 
into a brittle glass-like mass that are popularly known 
_as “thunderbolts.” Ifthe animal has been in a field 
with a barbed wire fence or iron railing these should be 
carefully examined and in many instances they will be 
found to have fused. If buildings have been struck 
there will be ample traces left in the shape of broken 
walls, broken and overturned furniture, and metallic 
objects, melted, broken, or perforated. Such objects 
give out a smell of ozone, but this quickly disappears, 
.and in veterinary practice is not a piece of evidence of 
much value. 

Ifthe animal has been at work the harness should be 
examined for burns and tears. The buckles and metal 


‘ work may be melted or broken, and instances are known 


-of the shoes being torn off the feet. Metal work may be- 
ome magnetised which can be easily tested with the 
blade of a knife or any piece of steel. 

Burns are almost always superficial and contined to the 
hair and epidermis, sometimes penetrating as far as the 
‘dermis, but the deeper structures are seldom implicated. 
They are of two classes in long lines or patches, the 
punctured wound that is seen in man has not yet been 
recorded in the lower animals. The lines commence 
at the point that is first struck, generally the head, and 
‘descend along the neck to the limbs leaving traces over 
the abdomen and chest, usually they are confined to 
‘one side of the body. They are irregular in shape, an 
inch or two wide with the hair standing on end or may 
be singed. 

If the burns are in patches they are still superficial, 
and on both classes there ave neither eschars or blisters 
a distinguish them from burns caused by the action 
-of fire. 

Mechanical injury to the body is not common. Dr. 
Fredet reports a case of evisceration in a horse, the large 
Intestine protruding through the anus. (Gazette des 
Hopitaua, 1872, pages 523 and 531), and M. Vincent 
two others, one of rupture of the liver in a dog and the 
other of rupture of the right ventricle and carotid artery 


In a horse. (“Contributions to the medical history of 


lightning stroke,” Paris, 1875). 
M. Gallier quotes several cases, one in which some 
‘cattle that were struck while in a field were found to 
ve sustained fractures of various bones which were 
“eng into minute fragments, a second in which eight 
t eep that were killed were useless for food, minute 
ragments of bone being driven into the flesh. A case 
a four horses struck at the same moment that were com- 
_— eviscerated, and two oxen that were working 
ij i er. Both were struck on the muzzle and had a 
the ee along the spine to the root of the tail and 
that. omen ruptured, the intestines forming a hernia 
touched the ground. — (Médécine Legale 
runavre). 
an chemical effects _of lightning are the smell of 
roundi, nd sulphur that is present, not only in the sur- 
The a but the animals that have been struck. 
-and wh gives an acid reaction with litmus paper, 
-assume th exposed to the action of oxygen does not 
must be tal brilliancy of normal blood, but these tests 
-special] = with due consideration as they are not 
animal lagnostic of death from If the 
connectic not killed the effects are principally seen in 
“Severe 1on with the nervous system. If the shock is a 
‘On to ae the animal generally falls over head first 
turned ok yee and lies there with the head and neck 
k towards the flank in a state of unconscious- 


ness. The pupils are at first dilated, but afterwards 
contract, and the eyes squint. This may either be 
symmetrical or in opposite directions, and at first the eye- 
balls are fixed, but after a short time roll about, which 
condition may last for half an hour. 

In many cases there is great difficulty in breathing, 
which is most irregular, the respirations ceasing alto- 
gether for some moments when they are again performed 
violently, and spasmodically by the abdominal muscles. 
In fatal cases these intervals get longer and _longer till 
they altogether cease. The circulation participates in 
the irregularity, the pulse sometimes being full and 
strong, at others imperceptible. There is marked con- 
gestion of the cutaneous vessels which can be seen in the 
case of small animals, and a common symptom is the 
involuntary passage of feces and urine. If the shock 
has been a severe one there may be permanent para- 
plegia, or in some cases muscular cramp accompanied 
with considerable pain, which may last for several 
months. 

In a case recorded by M. Boellmann pneumonia 
supervened on the 10th day after the accident. Other 
observers have mentioned hemorrhage fron the nose, 
mouth, ears, and lungs, with vomiting and abortion. 

The position occupied by the animal or the act he is 
engaged in at the moment of his death has great bear- 
ing on the post-mortefn appearances and must be care- 
fully considered. 

M. Lucet mentions a case where several cows were 
struck while feeding ; the jaws were found to be half 
opened and the mouth full of half masticated food. The 
pupils are usually dilated and there is bleeding from the 
nose and ears. Thesinuses of the brain are full of blood, 
the membranes and brain substances congested, and in 
the grey substance are a number of hemorrhagic points 
caused by rupture of the small vessels. 

The lungs are congested, and the bronchii filled with 
froth, and there is ecchymosis of the pleura and pericar- 
dium, in fact the post-mortem appearances are those of 
asphyxia. Rigor mortis usually sets in very quickly 
and is well marked, and there is a considerable degree 
of tympanitis which appears immediately after death, 
with protrusion of the rectum ; putrefaction also sets in 
very early. 

It should be remembered that usually insurance 
policies only cover accidents from lightning if the 
animal is struck, wounded, or killed, and this frequently 
gives rise to much misunderstanding. An animal 
frightened by thunder and bolting and damaging him- 
self, or abortion taking place through fright would not 
a unless there were a special clause in the 
volicy. 

, Sa aeleotiie the value of dead animals it is best to 
take an average of all of that species present at the time 
on the farm, or the owner generally makes out that it is 
the best one that has been killed, and like one’s self, it 
is extraordinary how our value increases amongst our 
friends after our death. : 

Gentlemen, these are only a few rambling remarks 
made asa stop gap. I must apologise for not having 
something better to offer you, but the circumstances 
under which they were compiled must be my excuse. I 
had several other subjects in my mind, but the time 
limit forbad my making use of them. 


_ Discussion. 


The PrestpENT considered the paper very instructive 
and important. He had never come in contact w.th any 
animals struck with lightning, and he hoped he never 
would, especially if there was a law case on the 
subject. 

Mr, Rowe had not seen any horses that had been 
struck by lightning, but he had seen them electrocuted. 
He did not know that there had been post-mortems 
made of electrocuted horses. At the present time both 
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men and animals were being brought into more connec- 
cion with the force of electricity, and it was probable 
that cases would arise in the law courts at no distant 
date. About four or five months ago a horse coming out 
of Welbeck St. into Wigmore St. was struck suddenly 
and died, and a cab horse coming out of Wigmore St. into 
Welbeck St. was struck and cast. He was sent for and 
arrived just in time to find the living horse had risen 
and staggered across the road and was in an intensely 
nervous condition. The first horse was unapproachable, 
and it was nearly two hours before the electrical current 
was cut off at the works and one could really approach 
the animal. The man onthe cab was shaken violently 
and received a very severe shock in laying hold of the 
bit when he went to the aid of his horse. When the 
knacker’s man pulled it into the cart he had a good look 
at the nose and eyes, but as it was dark it had to be 
done by artificial light. The nose was of a dense black 
colour and the eyes were set back showing the white, 
and the right eye looked like some of the cases of in- 
fluenza which at one time were so prevalent. Although 
it was midnight he accompanied the horse to the 
knacker’s yard, but he was sorry to say he did not see 
the skin round the feet so as to form an idea of how the 
feet were affected. He took special notice of the lungs 
and heart. The heart was full to bursting point, and 
the knacker had never seen lungs like them: they were 
studded all over with spots the size of hemp seed, and 
of a similar colour. The horse had previously had 
pees: With regard to the cab horse, he attended it 
or five or six weeks. It had‘only two or three scratches 
onit and he thought it would recover. The electricity 
company paid without demur. He had seen a third 
case about six weeks ago. The horse was lying dead at 
the corner of Wigmore Street, smoking and steaming, 
but he had not the time to examine it. In one of the 
former cases he had mentioned he had been told by two 
ladies that they saw a blue light at the time the horse 
was struck. 

Mr. MatrrHew CiarKE said he had been called in to 
see two cases, in the Old Deer Park at Richmond, which 
were supposed to have been struck by lightning. On 
both occasions he made a post-mortem and he was a 
little disappointed, perhaps from not knowing what he 
ought to have seen. At College he was taught that the 
blood did not coagulate when a horse was struck by 
lightning, but in both the cases he thought there was 
coagulation of the blood. The animals were colts, and 
had dropped down by the side of a tree which had been 
struck. He gave a certificate that the death was 
caused by lightning and the insurance company paid. 

Mr. Bannam said he had not seen many cases, but 
some years ago he had to enquire into the matter, be- 
cause he was very much puzzled. He was called in to 
give a certificate of an animal that had died during the 
night. Insured animals frequently died from lightning 
stroke, and he did not know any means by which it 
could be said they had not if there had been a storm 
during the night. On one occasion there were tive ani- 
mals under a tree, all dead, although they were per- 
fectly healthy on the previous evening. There had been 
a storm during the night and the tree was struck, and 
the animals were lying under the tree. In such a case 
there was not much difficulty. In the five cases there 
were only two cases in which he could find the slightest 
trace of a mark on the body, one mark being on the 
neck and the other on the quarter. He thought the 
fluid had gone in at one place and made its exit at the 
other, but on opening the skin he could not find the 
slightest connection between the marks. In the other 
case there were simply two burn marks about the 
body. The other three animals had not the slightest 
trace of any mark. It was very important to see in 


cases of lightning stroke in animals whether there were 


kind. The animals simply dropped down and never 
moved. There were no signs ofa struggle of any kind 
in connection with the five animals mentioned. He had 
looked the subject up some years ago and put into a 
aper all he could find at that time with regard to 
ighning stroke. He did not think Colonel Nunn had 
given any matter that could not be found either in that 
previous paper or in the discussion upon it. He 
with Mr. Clarke as to the teaching that the blood was 
always in a fiuid state, and that teaching was not correct. 
At the same time he had found the blood in a fiuid state 
in some animals, although it was not a reliable test, 
and he did not know any test by which lightning stroke 
could be diagnosed. If the animal was insured, and it 
died suddenly, whether there had been a sjorm or not 
the owner would make out that it was a case of light- 
stroke, and that was a difficulty. 
r. Huntine thought the insurance point of view 
was extremely important. He believed the majority of 
Insurance Companies were tolerably liberal. It was 
often the case that when a number of animals were 
struck by lightning, among them there were some which 
were simply injured by their loss of self-control. There 
was a case in Essex where one or two animals were 
killed by lightning and three or four were killed by 
either being drowned in a river, cannoning against a 
stable wall, or in other ways. The Insurance Company 
paid for all that were killed, but it was extremely diff- 
cult to decide when three or four animals were found 
dead whether one or two had not killed themselves 
through want of s2lf-control during the storm. In insur- 
ing animals against lightning care should be taken to 
see there was a clause covering secondary injuries, suc 
as those following from animals being frightened. He 
supposed that death by electricity would be something 
like death from lightning stroke, and in that conne:tion 
he had seen some pigs, some sheep, and one bulloc 
electrocuted in Leipzic for the purpose of experiment 
slaughter. Bleeding was thereon attempted imme- 
diately upon insensibility produced by electricity. The 
electricity was obtained from a current of 500 volts 
used in the town for driving tramcars. A wire was put 
in the mouth and a loop of another wire put round the 
tail. In every case the animal dropped instantly with- 
out a movement, and in every case there was failure to 
bleed. So badly was the blood retained in the vessels 
that every one of the carcases was seized by the meat 
inspector of Leipzic next morning as being unmarket- 
able. If an animal was pole-axed it was possible 1 
obtain a considerable quantity of blood two or three 
hours afterwards, but within five minutes of the anima 
dying from electric shock no quantity of blood could be 
obtained. Not a quart was obtained from the bullock, 
and hardly any from the smaller animals. When sels 
animals dead within an hour or two of a thunderstorm 
wy that fact might help to decide whether they we 
illed by lightning. 

Prof. Dewar had seen some animals that had bee? 
killed by lightning. The first was a mare standing n 4 
stall between other horses, and she had simply drop 
without a struggle. There were no external marks, 40 
the post-mortem showed the heart full of blood a? 
po congestion. The blood was not always -* 

ut it did not coagulate as it did normally. Int ‘ 
same thunder storm there were seven cattle killed — 
a wire fence, and the farmer told him that he did? 
observe anything wrong with the wire fence. a 
regard to lightning affecting animals more than — 
beings, he had read in a medical paper of a labou * 
being struck so severely that his watch was turned | mi 
a mass of metal and the soles were torn off his hob? 
boots, and yet the man recovered. ; Lanett 
Mr. HuNTING said there were two cases in The 


marks on the ground of struggling or anything of that 


some little time ago. } ; 
Prof. Dewar also knew of a mare that died duriné * 
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thunder storm, and he believed that the thunder killed 
her rather than the lightning. She had organic disease 
of the heart and it was probable the shock that had 
killed her. About a year ago a number of experiments 
were carried out in France, and it would have been 
interesting if they had been referred to by Col. Nunn. 
He had also seen in a French illustrated magazine an 
illustrated article on eleven sheep which were killed 
under a tree in East Anglia. Colonel Nunn had said 
rigor mortis set in rapidly, and that decomposition also 
set in rapidly, but the two propositions were almost con- 
tradictory. When rigor mortis gave way it was an indi- 
cation that decomposition was beginning. In the small 
experience he had had of animals killed by lightning 
rigor mortis was not very distinct ; it set in early but it 
went away early. He thought the fact of animals not 
‘bleeding was easily accounted for. When an animal 
was pole-axed it was only the individual animal life 
that was killed, but with an electric shock every living 
cell was killed and there was complete organic death, 
- that accounted for the fact that blood ceased to 
ow. 

Mr. HuNTING said that in none of the cases he had 
mentioned was there any mark on the mouth or tail of 
the electrocuted animals. 

The regular hour for terminating the meeting having 
arrived, it was agreed on the proposition of Mr. Perryman, 
seconded by Mr. Sheather, to prolong the discussion for 
half an hour. 

Mr. N. ALMonD said his experience had not differed 
from the experience of others who had spoken. He had 
had cases of _animals found under a tree after a storm, 
the tree having been split, and some of the animals had 
shown marks while others were perfectly free from any 
‘external evidence whatever. It seemed to affect various 
Species almost in the same way, and except for the evi- 
dence of the storm he did not know any way in which a 
decided opinion could be given in many cases. His 
experience of Insurance Companies had not been always 
that of Mr. Hunting. In two specific cases the injuries 
Were apparently due to storms, but the companies de- 
clined compensation. There were two colts in a field, 
‘one was killed and the other was found with its leg 

token. There was evidence that the colt had bolted 
and fallen over a ditch. Compensation was given for 
the animal killed, but declined in the other case. 
seats Instance was a mare and a foal. The mare was 

illed and the foal had galloped across the field and 
“Came in contact with a gate and injured itself. That 
was due to the same storm, but compensation was not 
sven. He did not know whether a legal claim could be 
put min a case of that kind. With regard to coagula- 

ton of the blood, he had found instances in which the 
pa had appeared to be ina very liquid condition, 
eo h in other cases coagulation had taken place. 
ti iquid condition might be partly due to decomposi- 

vl Setting in very soon afterwards. 

ae t. Howarp asked whether any member had exper- 
€ of discoloured patches due to extravasation of 
cane ing found after the animal was skinned. In one 
a het had seen a red patch about the size of the palm 
and underneath the skin of the back. There had 

_number of animals electrocuted in the 
animal a P. aris and it had been noted that whether the 
killed or not depended largely on the time 
was in contact with the charged plates. If 
on egy his feet off immediately he frequently re- 
died on if he collapsed on to the plate he usually 
ere were many cases of lightning stroke in the 


killed at a, and in one case two horses were 
the ears. plough. Both showed signs of singeing of 


f SURNIN pointed out that death and injuries 
som electric shock was ay to be more prevalent in 


‘cities in the future than they had been in the past, and if 


the use of high tension wires spread in this country as 
in America the matter would be forced very greatly on 
the attention of veterinary surgeons, and it would be 
well if they studied the subject. 

Mr. F. Wituettr had had several cases of animals 
being struck by lightning and had never had a certificate 
called in question, becanse there had always been trees 
split or good evidence, and the deaths always occurred 
after a storm. A year or two ago he had a case ofa 
mare found dead in a box after a storm. There was no 
window, but an opening covered with wire gauze, and 
just outside was an elder tree which showed a little 
charring of the leaves. There was no external marks on 
the animal and no sign of struggle. The contents of the 
bowels were liquid and the blood was liquid. He was 
rather doubtful whether she had not had a dose of 
physic. Another veterinary surgeon acting on behalf of 
the Insurance Company might have been suspicious, as 
the mare had been blistered, but no one from the Insur- 
ance Company came to see the animal. 

Mr. PAYNE mentioned that at a farm near his residence 
two animals were struck, and six months afterwards 
three more. The farmer had a slight stroke and also 
the farmer’s father. That raised the question of whether 
one place was more liable tobe struck than another ¢ 

Mr. N. ALMOND said it was well known that some 
localities were more liable than others on account of 
beds of iron ore. He thought the absence of other 
evident causes of death might be an important point in 
diagnosis. 

Prof. Hoppay desired to know whether it was neces- 
sary to have a special clause in the insurance policy 
covering death during a thunder storm from other cause 
than lightning. He mentioned the case of a colt in 
Herefordshire that was perfectly healthy on the even- 
ing before, but was found next morning, after a thunder 
storm, to be partly paralysed behind. It was treated 
for a considerable length of time but could not be 
cured. The Insurance Company refused to pay. With 
regard to the non-bleeding of the animals observed by 
Mr. Hunting, that might be accounted for by the fact 
that electricity, when it killed, absolutely paralysed the 
heart at once. 

Lieut.-Col. Nunn, in reply, said he had purposely 
avoided the subject of electrocution on account of the 
time limit. e was well aware of the experiments 
made in France, and there were others that had been 
made in Germany, an account of which he should be 
very pleased to translate into English. His experience 
with regard to the blood was the same as Prof. Dewar’s. 
He saw an unfortunate soldier killed in Natal and 
noticed at the post-mortem that the blood had coagula- 
ted. With regard to the tive animals destroyed under a 
tree, it might be possible that death occurred from 
shock. The question of whether an animal should be 
paid for which had injured itself in galloping was a 
inatter of what was in the policy. If the policy was for 
death, it was only death ; if it was for death or injury, 
the injury would have to be paid for. An insurance 
policy was a matter of a bargain between the insurer 
and the insured. With regard to rigor mortis and de- 
composition being incompatible that was quite true. 
What he meant was that rigor mortis set in very 
rapidly, was very well marked, and went away very 
quickly after decomposition set in. In his own exper- 
ience the contents of the bowels were quite natural. He 
quite agreed that some places were more liable to be 
struck than others. 

On the motion of Mr. Rowe, seconded by Mr. Butters, 
the thanks of the Society was accorded to the Fellows 
exhibiting morbid specimens, and to Lieut.-Col. Nunn 
for his admirable paper, and the meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Hues A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 
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SLAUGHTERING OF CATTLE AND HOGS AT 
CHICAGO. 


(From our Special Sanitary Commissioner.) 


At the Chicago stockyards I was first taken to see the 
killing of pigs and found that outside the big faetory 
buildings there are long, inclined, boarded passages up 
which the animals are driven. Thus the pigs are brought 
up to the height of the second floor. As they enter the 
main building each pig. is caught by one of the hind 
legs. With rope and loop-knot and hook it is slung up, 
the head downwards and the neck exposed, at a con- 
venient height for the slaughterer to strike. With great 
rapidity the suspended pigs are pushed on to a sort of 
passage about four feet broad where their throats are 
slashed open as they pass along. These rows of hang- 
ing pigs struggle violently, throwing out torrents of 
blood. Both sides of this death passage to the height of 
five feet are thickly caked with the blood of thousands 
of healthy and unhealthy pigs. Within less than a 
minute the dying pig reaches a long tank full of scald- 
ing water and in this the palpitating body is thrown, 
though life is probably not yet quite extinct. Standing 
in the damp and steam men armed with long prongs 
ar the swine along. By the time when the hogs have 
oated down to the other end of the boiling-water tank 
they are sufficiently scalded for the bristles to be easily 
extracted. They are now put ona moveable counter or 
platform and as the hogs pass along other workers scra 
the bristles off their a All this is done on the 
second floor of the building and there are suitable open- 
ings in the floor throngh which the blood flows to be 
collected and utilised below. At a subsequent stage the 
body is opened and the intestines are removed. Fortu- 
nately the law, not the local or State law, but the 
national or Federal law, stipulates that :-— 


“The head, tail, caul, or fat inclosed in the omentum 
of the animal and the entire viscera shall be retained in 
sucha manner as to preserve their identity until after 
the post-mortem inspection has been completed, in 
order that that they may be identified in case of the 
condemnation of the carcase. Should the carcase of any 
animal on the said post-mortem examination be found 
diseased or otherwise unfit for human food it shall be 
marked with a condemnation tag, the same to be at- 
tached with wire and seal, and the diseased organs or 
parts therof if removed from the carease shall also be 
marked with a condemnation tag. The condemnation 
tag shall accompany the condemned carcase or its parts 
into the tank [where they are destroyed].” 


According to the national law there must be two ex- 
aminations—the ante-mortem and the post-mortem. 
The ante-mortem examination takes place in the cattle 
market when the animals are weighed while they are 
still the property of the farmers and cattle-rearers and 
before they have been purchased by the packers or 
provision dealers. The agents of the latter are conse- 
quently always on the look out and call the attention 
of the Government inspectors to any bad symptom or 
defect which they may detect. If at this stage the 
animal is condemned the loss falls on the farmer. If 
however, the presence of disease is only discovered 
when the carcase is examined then the loss falls on the 

cker who had to buy the animal before he could kill it. 

that while the packing-house interest is in favour of 
strict ante-mortem examination it stands to lose by the 
post-mortem examination. Nor is this latter easy to 
carry out considering the sort of superstitious fear that 
exists in America of anything which might be con- 
sidered as “interfering with business.” The consequence 
is that there is a staff of officials appointed by the 


authorities at Washington whose sole business it is to 
see that nothing shall be placed on the market as food 
which is not absolutely wholesome. As civil servants 
and as protectors of the public they should hold the 
highest position in the stockyards. This is a noble 
calling, and by reason of the useful work which the 
veterinary surgeons perform and the scientific training 
which they have received they surely stand immeasurably 
above mere speculators in hogs’ flesh. But there is a 
singular lack of the sense of dignity in the United 
States. This came specially under my notice at St. 
Louis where the grandeur of the World’s Fair was 
largely spoilt by the undignified rowdyism and vulgarity 
that were allowed to prevail even within its precincts. 
At the Chicago stockyards I could not but feel scanda- 
lised and humiliated when I saw the foul and abomi- 
able premises in which the representatives of science 
the representatives of the United States of America, the 
representatives of the majesty of the law, condescended 
to work daily in the accomplishment of their mission. 
This mission would be better accomplished if the veter- 
nary surgeous, as members of a liberal profession and as 
representatives of a great country, refused to work in 
these noisome places. Such a course would at once stop 
the present abominations by compelling the hog mer- 
chants to reconstruct their premises. It is a very good 
thing that inspectors are appointed by the authorities at 
Washington, but it would be better still if they were first 
sent to Berlin to learn not only how a slaughter-house 
ought to be managed and constructed, but also to ob- 
serve how those who have the honour of being intrusted 


with a public duty are more respected than business 


men, however rich. 

Slaughtering, it need hardly be said, should be done 
on the ground, but the ground should be rendered water 
tight by a special non-slippery, convex, and elaborately 
drained paving. The surrounding structure should be 
built exclusively of iron, glass. or enamelled brick. Of 
course there should be no upper floor and there should 
be ventilation above and on both sides. That is how 
slaughter-houses, in the technical sense of the term, ar? 
built. At Chicago there are, I cannot repeat too often, 
no slaughter-houses at all. The factories consist of such 
huge blocks that the light which might penetrate through 
the windows if they were kept clean cannot reach the 
centre of the buildings. Consequently a large propor 
tion of the work has to be done by artificial light eve" 
in the brightest portions of fine summer days. Thus, 
for instance, I saw bullocks slaughtered in the follows 
manner. The animals are brought up to a huge built 
ing which looks more like a lofty prison than a slanghtt 
house. As they approach the outer wall men strike 
them on the head with a mallet. Then a sort of wooden 
partition gives way and lets the half-stunned animals 
fall into the basement of the building beyond. As they 
come tumbling in men seize their hind legs, affix ne 
and they are strung up to some machinery above th 
moves » be along with their heads hanging downwal™ 
Sometimes, however, before this can be done an au 
mal jumps up and rushes about. It has then . 
shot at the risk of the bullet striking an er 
When I inquired why a leather gear was not athix hat 
the bullock’s head with a nail so placed in it t the 
however clumsy the stroke given, it would cause ‘ 
nail to penetrate the brain and instantly kill the — 
I was told that such a process would take far too ™ 
time. Indeed, so great is the hurry that the unfort 
animals are frequently not given time to die. F thet! 
they are dropped into the building, though some ° ° 
may be insufficiently stunned. Then, when owen - 
the machinery carries the living animal forware® |. 
men have to run aftes it to cut its throat, while i this 
follow with great pails to catch the blood; an ao the 


without interrupting the dying animal’s journey 
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part of the factory where the next process of manufac- 
ture begins. Sometimes the cattle are struck down and 
stunned more quickly than the men can pick them up 
and cut their throats, so they are left to live some time 
suspended in the air by their hind feet. The machinery 
carries forwards the animals that are hooked on to it 
regardless of their agony. On they go from stage to 
stage of manufacture and the men have to keep pace with 
them whether dead or alive. Quickly the throats are 
ut, no time can be lost to let the animals bleed, a man 
with a pail must walk by their side to catch the blood. 
Much of the hot blood is spilt over the man or over the 
floor; that does not matter so long as a small section of 
a minute iseconomised. In a short time the bullock, 
whether it has bled sufficiently or not, and while still 
warm, will reach one of the darkest, lowest, and worst 
ventilated portions of this huge and gloomy building. 
Here the entrails are taken out. The dirtiest work is 
done in the closest, the darkest, and the dirtiest place, 
instead of being carried on in the open air or under such 
slight shelter as would not prevent the free access of air 
and sunshine. It would be quite impossible to disinfect 
such premises. There are innumerable rafters, sharp 
angles, nooks, and corners where blood, the splashing 
of offal, and the sputum of tuberculous workers can 
accumulate for weeks, months, and years. It does not 
look as if the floors are ever really cleaned, though I am 
told they are occasionally scrubbed. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to believe in any genuine cleanliness, for here is 
the evidence of the windows about which there can be 
no doubt and they are heavily caked wlth dirt. Where 
are the impermeable walls and floors which every day, 
and sometimes more than once in the course of the day, 
should be flushed out with the fire hose and so thoroughly 
scoured that not a speck of blood, dirt, or dust should 


which can be wheeled or carried up to any corner of the 
entire premises and where with hose a jet of steam 
under pressure can be thrown into the smallest crevice 
or crack? Thus with superheated steam disinfection is 
rendered doubly sure. In many towns of Europe where 
there are not nearly as many animals killed as at 
Chicago purifying machines of this description are used. 
Why are they unknown in Chicago? As Chicago is the 
greatest slaughter-place in the whole world the greatest 
possible precautions ought to be taken.—7'he Lancet. 


Will of Sir F. FitzWygram, Bart. 


The Estate is valued at £114,165, of which £93,669 is 
net personalty. Testator gave £2000 to the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in trust, to apply the in- 
come in two yearly prizes to the two students who during 

_ their respective curricula shall have obtained the highest 
aggregate of marks in all the professional examinations 
for the Membership Diploma of the College; £1500 to 
the Bishop of St. Albans, as to £500 for the purchase of 
a site for the building of churches at West Ham, Can- 
ning Town, and Walthamstow: £500 to the Bishop of 
Winchester for like purposes at Portsmouth; and £200 
each to the incumbents of St. Crispin, Bermond:ey, and 
All Saints’, South Lambeth Road, for Church purposes. 
Testator also gave £37,500 in trust for his son, 

| £37,500 to his wife, Dame Angela F. M. A. L. Fitz- 
| Wygram ; £10,000 in trust for his daughter, Angela 
| Catherine Alice FitzWygram ; £500 to his steward ; 
£200 to his gardener ; £150 to his coachman ; and £20 

r annum to Isabella Warde and Williain Beavon, 

arious family portraits and pieces of presentation silver 
are to be held in trust for his son. The residue of hi, 
property he left in trust for his wife for life, and then fo). 


remain? Where, again, are the portable fire and boiler | his son.—7'he Times. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep? Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani-] Out- | Ani- Out-] Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks| mals. |breaks| mals. Jbreaks! mals. Dogs. /Other}, oaks! breuks.| tered 
Gr.BRITAIN. Week ended Jan.2i | 16 | 29 | 52 | .. | | 68 33 
1904 .. 24 3i ee 24 | 68 ee oe 95 35 225 
Corresponding week in {19083 .. | 13 | 15 | .. i3 | 39 | .. | .. |g 23 (195 
1902 .. 17 | 22 | 27 | 40 | .. | .. 35 | 224 
Total for 3 weeks, 1905 .. 60 | 128 ™ 118 172 39 «128 
1904... 59 72 72 «166 295 89 477 
‘Corresponding period in 19023... 39 53 565 =-118 301 95 534 
1902... 49 67 73 1 292 118 881 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Jan. 24th, 1905. 
TRELAND. Week ending Jan. 14 1 1 18 | 
1904 39 2 104 
‘Corresponding Week in | 1903 42 
‘Total for 2 weeks, 1905 | 1 1 | ot «sw 1 2 
1904 .. ee 1 1 ee 53 4 157 
‘Corresponding period in 41903 .. 50 4 
1902 .. oe oe 53 4 107 
Epizootic Lymphangitis, Week ending Jan. 14, 2 cases. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, Jan. 19th, 1905, 
ome.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 
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OBITUARY. 


Joun M. Watson, M.R.C.V.S., Ireby, Cumberland. 
Graduated, Edin: April, 1873. 


Mr. Watson had been ailing for several weeks past, 
and during the last month or so his illness had caused 
at concern to his friends and his medical advisers, 
rs. Briggs and McQuarrie. Death took placeon Wed- 
nesday, January 18th, in the forenoon, at his residence 
in Rothery Place. Mr. Watson was well known in the 
district. He was brought up at Prior Hall, and as a 
lad went to Ireby School. His father was a miller at 
Prior Hall, and was well known as “ Miller Watson.” 
After leaving Prior Hall the family resided some years 
in Torpenhow. Mr. Watson served his time as a black- 
smith at Plumpland, and afterwards set up in Bothel, 
where he became acquainted with the late Mr. Arm- 
strong, V.S. After removing to Ireby some 30 years 
o he gave up his business as a blacksmith and followed 
his profession of V.8. His services were much sought 
after for many miles round, his experience and know- 
ledge, with a very obliging and genial disposition, won 
for him a very large circle of friends, by whom he will 
be greatly missed. Mrs. Watson, who is a sister of Mr. 
T. Armstrong, timber merchant, Cockermouth, survives 
her husband. There are two daughters, the elder, Mrs. 
Harrison, was married only a fortnight ago. Owing to 
the serious complications accompanying Mr. Watson’s 
illness, Mrs. Harrison returned to Ireby earlier than was 
anticipated, and was able to be present before her father 
died. Mr. Watson was about 60 years of age. The 
funeral took place at Torpenhow on Saturday afternoon. 
West Cumberland Times.. 


Hiram V.S8., Coleraine, Co. Londonderry. 


On Sunday morning, Jan. 8th, death removed one of 
the most familiar figures in the community—Mr. Hiram 
Browne, who for close upon half a century had been 
a well-known and thoroughly reliable veterinary surgeon, 
practising over a very wide district. Mr. Browne was a 
native of Bedfordshire, England, but his earliest years of 
professional practice were spent near the city of Worces- 
ter. In 1855 an Ulster gentleman advised him, on see- 
ing an advertisement in the columns of 7'he Coleraine 
Chronicle, to transfer his services to this district, and he 

romptly made arrangements accordingly, his opening 
intimation appearing in The Chronicle of 19th Jan., 1856. 
For some years afterwards he was the only veterinary 
surgeon from Belfast to Derry, and his engagements neces- 
sitated his travelling to nearly all fairs in the three coun- 
ties of Derry, Antrim, and Tyrone. In our own 
district everyone recognised his approach by his 
gig drawn by his white horse, and the spotted dogs 
which invariably ran in advance. His professional 
career extended over 52 years. Every stockowner had 
the utmost confidence in him, and so he retained, until 
two years ago, when failing health caused his retirement, 
the extensive practice which then devolved upon his son, 
Mr. Louis Browne, M.R.C.V.S. The last illness of the 
deceased set in about Christmas, and ended an active 
life. On Wednesday his remains were laid to rest in the 
Cemetery in presence of a very large assemblage. De- 
ceased had reached eighty years of age. The chief 
mourners at the funeral were his sons, Man Walter 
Browne, Louis Browne, M.R.C.V.S., George Alfred 
Browne, M.R.C.V.S., Omagh; his nephew, Mr. Edgar 
Browne, electrical engineer, Glasgow; and his grandson, 
Mr. Harry Browne. Rev. Stewart Smith, Wesleyan 


Methodist Minister, conducted the burial services.— The 
Coleraine Chronicle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON AS A 


HORSEMAN. 
Sir, 

There are a few points in connection with the letter of 
“F.R.C.V.8.”’ on the above subject to which, with* your 
permission, I desire to join issue. 

I. I have no evidence that the correctness or otherwise 
of an opinion as to soundness of a horse’s wind, ‘‘ might be 
more evenly balanced if the horse were taken in hand by 
the tester himself.’’ As I have already stated, it is well 
known that differences of opinion exist inter se, quite as 
much in the veterinary surgeons who are horsemen as in 
those who are not. What then is the ‘‘distinct advantage 
that the horseman is supposed to possess in this respect ? 

II. I deny the existence of the ‘‘ humiliating ’’ position, 
and have done so in my former letter; on this point we must 
therefore agree to differ. 

III. In answer to the question ‘‘ Are we, as a profession, 
infallible?’’ I say certainly not; but my experience with 
many sporting veterinary surgeons enables me to state that 
they endeavour to lead their clients to the belief that they 
possess this super-natural power. Sporting and science are 
seldom joined, and it is unfortunate, but true, that the 
scientific element, with a certain section of clients, is not a 
paying one for the practitioner. 

In answer to another question, viz., Are the ‘‘ unmounted 
section’’ incapable of bluff and rapid diagnosis? My 
answer is that while no class is incapable of this important 
attribute to financial success, the non-sporting section as a 
rule is not so proficient in this art; of course this is only 
my experience, and I am open to correction. 

IV. Re the veterinary surgeon undertaking the duties of 
judge at a horse show. It is a matter of opinion as to 
whether the veterinary surgeon should accept such a post. 
Considering the allegations of unfairness that are so often 
made by unsuccessful competitors against ordinary judges 
on these occasions, it would seem very probable that sinister 
motives would be imputed to veterinary surgeons in such 4 
capacity, and the latter usually have plenty to do in pro 
tecting their reputation while engaged in their legitimate 
occupation. 

V. Re the duties of the veterinary surgeon as an adviser 
on conformation and paces, etc. I presume that if he takes 
the responsibility to advise with reference to the purchase 
of a hunter or hack, he must act in a similar capacity when 
a client asks him to select a harness horse. ee 

What an addition to the ordinary cares and responsibili- 
ties of practice such duties will involve ! Be 

Of course he must be responsible to his client if his 
opinions in these respects do not coincide with those of his 
employer, and we all know how uncertain horses of every 
class may turn out, and that what suits one man may not 
suit another. Fads and fancies enter very largely into the 
purchase of horses, there is no standard to guide any man 
in purchasing or advising purchase for another. My sign® 
ture as ‘‘ F.R.C.V.S.’’ suggests, indicates that I am 4 og 
riding man and have been for a long time. At one ume 
was of opinion that unless I rode every horse I examin 
could not give a reliable opinion. . 

Time, however, does occasionally cause men to alter their 
views on many subject, and‘ unfortunately in many 
stances as we get into years, we assume larger proportions 
in our ‘‘ second chest,’’ while our heads do not expand 
the same degree. Our nerves too do not improve, #” 
visions of accidents from ‘‘ green’? horses, runaways 
buckers, and rearers make us feel safer on (e7'' _ 
This is my case, and I find that I can give just as relia “ 
an opinion on a horse’s wind as those of my confréres ¥ “ 
are not in my “humiliating ’’ position. Of course I ma 
mistakes, but I do not stand alone in this respect. d 
call a horse a whistler which miy con/réres assert !S sound, 
and vice versa. bad 

After all it is only a matter of opinion, and & Very = 


thing it would be if differences of opinion did not exist, orf 
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all men thought and acted alike. More especially would 
this be so in the case of sellers of horses and exhibitors at 
shows. The question of soundness and unsoundness will 
always offer food for discussion; no researches of science 
can ever succeed in settling the knotty pointsinvolved. Let 
us discard all assumption of infallibility, both in our 
opinions and our methods, and let the public understand 
that when we differ we do so from honest conviction and not 
from sinister motives. And above all let us demonstrate 
that we can be ‘‘ thoroughly at home with the animal we 
are consulted about ’’ even though we may not be horse- 
men or hunting men, or able to handle a ‘‘four-in-hand”’ 
with facility. Let the publicalso understand that we do not 
_all wish to act as agents in the purchase of horses, but would 
prefer to limit our work to our proper sphere. And, if we 
respectfully decline to act as approver or purchaser, let it 
not be ascribed to ignorance of our professional duties.— 


Yours faithfully, 
SuHanks’ Mane. 


‘Sir, 

I have been interested in the letters appearing in 7'he 
Veterinary Record signed ‘‘ F.R.C.V.S.’’ ‘‘ Shanks’ Mare,’’ 
and ‘‘ Fluidum.’’ I must say that I agree to a great extent 
with “F.R.C.V.S.”’ 

All veterinary surgeons practising in country districts 
should be able to ride and drive ; I have had several assis- 
tants (good scientific, practical men) who have made awful 
exhibitions of themselves through not having these qualifi- 
cations. 

I do not say that a veterinary surgeon should be a steeple- 
chase jockey, or a professor of horsemanship, but I think 
he should be able to ride or drive a horse, as well, at all 
-events, as an ordinary farmer. 

As to the vexed question of riding a horse to test his 
wind, my experience has been that it is quite possible to do 
so, and make a mistake, and that it is also possible to 
‘examine a horse for his wind without riding him, but I 
know there are many differences of opinion on the matter. 

I can thoroughly sympathise with ‘‘ Fluidum ”’ on the 
multitude of things to be learnt at College, and I agree with 
him that the commercial and legal parts of the profession 
are very much neglected there, at all events they were in 

my day, but if a student took a gallop in the morning and 
frequented billiard rooms, music halls, and all these sort of 
Places less in the evening, he would probably find it better 
for his health and pocket. He would at all events be able 
to make himself a fair horseman without interfering with 
his scientific studies, and surely he would be none the worse 
aoniener because he was able to ride, and he would not 
Me in the humiliating position of making a laughing stock of 
imself before his own or his employer’s clients. 

= he should be fortunate enough to obtain one of those 
i. t jobs we are all in search of. he could easily drop 
; ~ Same riding at any time were he so disposed.—Yours 

A ProvinctaL VETERINARY SURGEON. 


Sir, THE A.V.D. UP-TO-DATE. 
“ 
A Mg nape ” is justly indignant at the slight cast on the 
The fi oy paras. 835 and 853 of the King’s Regulations. 
“ — of these is new, the second has been in operation 
years. 

omy mind, however, an even ter insult to a body 
men is conveyed by 37, Army Veteri- 
perform there It is as follows: “Veterinary Officers will 
“orders of th, 'r respective professional duties, subject to the 
when the A Commanding Officer.”” This para. appeared 
was established in 1879; was again 
Were reyj y the A.V.D. authorities when the Regulations 
vised in 1894, and it is still in existence. Is not this 
Vv - & great extent, of the present state of affairs in 
Officer is still under the orders of the 
the fact Gea ending the unit to which he is attached, and 
at the disciplinary power of even the ‘ Adminis- 


trative '’ Veterinary Officers is nil, brings me to another 
point which is inexplicable to many. 

The number of “ administrative ’’ officers is steadily being 
increased, although the executive branch is still consider- 
ably below its strength, and there is already a Maj.-General, 
Colonel, or Lieut.-Colonel to every 10 executive officers ! 
Of course this means considerable advantage in pay and 
pension to the specially selected officers, but how does the 
Veterinary Service of the Army benefit, and of what does 
the ‘administration ’’ consist ? 

What is needed for the efficient performance of the 
veterinary work of the Army is a proper organisation, and 
as the A.V.D. has unfortunately proved itself incompetent 
in this direction, let us hope that the placing of the 
management of the A.V.D. in the hands of the Remount 
Department (retrograde movement as it is from a _profes- 
sional point of view) may prove to be a blessing in disguise 


to the Army veterinary surgeon of the future. 
ONLOOKER.”’ 


VIEWS OF OUTSIDERS. 
Sir, 

A short time ago you permitted a Dr. Hutton to make 
himself ridiculous by the publication of his views on splints, 
and on parturient apoplexy. Last week we had the 
“ Doctor in Kharki’’ on splints, with his teno-synovitis, 
etc. Did any of your readers, I wonder, know that the 
President of the Board of Agriculture entertained strong 
and peculiar views on the subject of defects in horses, and 
that he had condescended to enlighten us all by publishing 
them. In the book on “Driving’’ in the Badminton 
Library series is a chapter on carriage horses by the Earl 
of Onslow, G.C.M.G., in which, after telling about a 
veterinary surgeon who examined a horse at Tattersall’s 
and rejecting it for unsound eyes, although there was 
nothing wrong with the eyes, and of another veterinary sur- 
geon who passed a horse, afterwards found by the stable 
lad to be stone blind, his lordship says (p. 66) :— 

‘Bone spavin, where the fluid which ought to lubricate 
the joints of the hock cease to be generated, may produce 
an incurable lameness, but where it proceeds from a bony 
deposit forming a junction of the small bones, blistering or 
firing before stiffness of the hock takes place may render 
the horse sufficiently sound for harness work. Neither 
blood nor bog spavin, nor thoro’pin will necessarily cause 
lameness, but if it should do so it is usually susceptible of 
cure.”’ 

The cure for curbs ought to be read by the Secretary of 
the S.P.C.A.: ‘*Apply a strong blister, keep the animal 
on in work, and repeat the treatment.’’ Thus may Homer 
be sometimes found not only nodding but snoring.—Yours 
truly, “‘Rus.”’ 


DISTEMPER. 
Sir, 
I assure Mr. Gray that the reception of his pamphlet did 
not hurt my feelings. Its circulation smecks a bit of the 
political, especially with the red ink in it, ‘but then “many 
men have many minds.”’ 

I am not prejudiced in the matter of ‘“‘distemper’’ and 
like to hear all sides of the question, even if I don’t calmly 
swallow all I read. There is just one thing I would like to 
write, and that is that when I criticised Mr. Gray’s paper I 
quoted his exact words except in one instance where, as the 
passage was a long one, I gave the substance without dis- 
torting the meaning, I believe. If Mr. Gray will tell me 
where in snything I wrote I ever said that my cases were 
“isolated, far advanced '’ ones, I shall be very pleased to 
answer the question he asks in his letter. He and I, quite 
honestly, I believe,differ on one essential point. Mr. Gray 
argues that “‘under favourable conditions it (i.e., distemper) 
is an eruptive malady,’’ I argue that even unde the most 
“ favourable conditions ’’ met with in every-day practice dis- 
temper is not, in by far the majority of cases, primarily an 
eruptive malady. I have earned my living as a practitioner 
in parts of the country where dogs were perhaps better cared 
for than children, and have never to my recollection been 
called in to a skin eruption preceding distemper. I have 
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attended many ladies pet dogsin my time where, if the dog 
was not ill, the lady fancied he was, but my attention has 
not been called to this primary eruption. Ifit ever existed it 
vanished in the night like the Arabs, “who folded their 
tents and silently stole away.’’ 

Is it not likely that if‘‘ under favourable conditions dis- 
temper is.an eruptive malady ’’ I should have met with it, 
considering that I must have treated from 1500 to 2000 dogs 
during the time I have been practicing. This is the reason for 
the present faith that isin me. I’ll keep an open mind, how- 
ever, and go on looking for those spots, and ‘‘ when found 
I’ll make a note of them ’’ and communicate again to The 
Record. 

Mr. Gray may mean by “ favourable conditions,’’ favour- 
able conditions from a scientific and evperimental point of 
view. Even if the spots occur primarily with scientific and 
experimental isolation one would expect them to occasionally 
spring up and call for treatment in every-day practice.— 


Yours truly, 
G. Mayatt, M.R.C.V.S. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND PAPERS RECEIVED.—Messrs. J. Forbes, 
G. Mayall, C. Allen, J. Garvie, W. E. Litt, Louis Browne, 
‘* Shanks’ Mare,’’ ‘‘ Currente Calamo,’’ ‘‘ Onlooker,’’ ‘‘ A 
Provincial V.S.’’ ‘‘ Rus.’? The West Cumberland Times. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers containing facts of interest. 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 
Alterations for this list must be duly nctified by the Secretaries 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, .n.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garnett, m.R.0.v.s., 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Centrat V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr E. Lionel Stroud, F.n.c.v.s., 
29 Sprirg-st., Hyde Park, W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, m.r.v.v.s., 
122 St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Centrat V.A. or TRELAND. 
Pres. Mr. M. J. Cleary, .n.c.v.s., Kilpatrick, Mullingar 
Hon. Sec: Mr J.J. Vahey, m.n.c.v.s., Ballinrobe 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey, m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Fred. Morton Wallis, m.r.c.v.s., Halstead, Essex 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.r.c.v.s. Wymondham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guascow V.M.S. 


Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. Walter Gardner 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Lon. Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, M.R.c.v.s. 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 
Pres: Mr. Chas. Allen, F.2.c.v.s., 
35 North Frederick st., Dublin 
LancasHirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Packman, m.R.c.v.s., The Wylde, Bury 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.n.c.v.s. 


Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. T. B. Bindloss, m.x.c.v.s., Long Sutton 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr.T. W. Turner, .n.c.v.s., Sleaford 


Miruanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. T. A. Huband, F.n.c.v.s., Cheltenham 
H.on Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.B.c.v.8., 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Noy. 


Nationat Vet. Association. 


Pres: Mr. R. C. Trigger, J.p., F..c.v.s., Newcastle, Staffs. 

Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s. 

Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.8.c.v.s., Whitechapel. Lonaun. 
Natronat VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Morvan 

DeEFENcE Society. 

Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.3.c.v.s., To wer-st, Manchester 

Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, F.n.c.v.s., Manchester 

Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.z.0¢.v.s. 


Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Huvter, m.R.c.v.s., 
Corporation st., Newcastle on-Tyne-: 
Hon. Sec :, Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.R.c.v.s. 
~ 25 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harbour 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Norts or Scornanp V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. McLauchlan Youny, F.x.c.v.s., Univ. Aberdeen: 
Sec. & Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, m.R.c.v.s., Elgin 


North Wates Y.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. Jones, m.2.c.v.s., Towyn, Merioneth 
Hon. Sec. T.C,. Howatson, m.R.c.v.s., St. Asaph 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., London, Ontario 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontario: 


Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H.C. Jagger, m.n.c.v.s., Bicester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, M.R.c.v.s., 
Kendrick House, Maidenhead 
Hon. Treas: Mr. J. P.S. Walker, F.n.c.v.s., Oxford 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royau Scortisn V.S, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.n.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, u.n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Royat VETERINARY M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. E. Brown, .n.c.v.s., 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. T. Collins, m k.c.v.s. 
Assist. H.S. Mr, F. W. Chamberlain. 


Scottish V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Connochie, m.R.c.v.s., Aytoun 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Jc hn Aitken, Junr., u.n.c.v.s., Dalkeith 


Sours DurHam anp Norto Yorxsurre V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. H. Peele, u.r.c.v.s., 30 Church-street, Durham. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SourHERN Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. F. Spencer, m.n.c.v.s., Basingstoke 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Todd, m.n.c.v.s., Worthing 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, m.&.c.v.s., Wimborne 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


TransvaaL V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Stewart Stockman, M.R.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Mr. John Peddie, m.r.c.v.s. 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. H. Bell, -n.c.v.s. : 
Hon. Sec : Mr. J. Kirby Pilkington, m.n.c.v.s., Johannesburg: 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. H. Oliver, m.z.c.v.s., Devonport 
Hon. Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.r.c.v.s., Bideford 
Hon, Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.x.c.v.s., Plymouth 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Vety, Coll. Glasgow 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. J. Bishop, m.8.0.v.8., 
754 Garscube Road, Glasgow’ 


YorksHIRE Ver. Ass0ctaTION 
Pres: Mr. F. Hallilay, u.z.c.v.s., Dewsbury 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J Clarkson, m.n.c.v.s., Garforth, nr. Leeds 


Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October 


Treas: Mr. J. E. Scriven, w.x.c.v.s., Tadcaster 


